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with a very brief notice. The subject to which these general
remarks are introductory is a practical one, and in it thore is no
question of primogeniture or of entail. These are purely
matters of English politics : and our references to England are
intended merely to illustrate our arguments, and, in a measure,
to combat certain fallacious assumptions that things must be right
because they are English. We may then just say, with regard
to the points indicated, that the power of entaiJ appears to us
to be an unnecessary and inexpedient extension of the right of
disposing of private property. We think it is essential to that
right, that an owner should have the power of transferring his
goods once for all by bequest or gift. But we do not see any
necessity for his having power to regulate a series of future
transfers, especially after his death. And as to land in parti-
cular, the power of " tying it up/' as it is called, is manifestly
a detraction from the general control of the community, which
we have elsewhere stated to be essential.

Primogeniture we look upon as a question, not of Political
Economy, but of what may be called the morality of property.
Its retention or abolition in any given community seems wholly
to depend on whether more importance is attached to the moral
claims of all children to participate alike in the property of an
intestate parent, or to the expediency, real or imaginary, of main-
taining a certain kind of distribution of land. In one word,
they are both questions related to an aristocracy of large land-
owners. Such an aristocracy, as we have shown, is not an econo-
mic necessity. It may tura out, according to circumstances,
a social benefit, as the English landed-class, on the whole,
has. On the other hand, it may prove a social nuisance, like
too many of such classes all over the world. In the first case,
it may be worth while to keep up entails and primogeniture
for the sake of the benefits derived from the existence of the
class, In the second case, the institutions that keep alive the
class are included in its condemnation.

In connexion with this part of the subject it may be remarked
that where a purely rent-receiving class of landowners exists,
it is distinctly expedient that the numbers of such class be
subject to limitation, provided always that they be sufficiently
numerous to leave room for fair competition. Of course, if
landlords be very few in number, they can more easily combine ;
and as they will still constitute a class, having interests distinct
from, and possibly hostile to, those of the rest of the community,
they may use their powers of combining to the public detri-